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Dear Readers, 

Welcome to this edition of CPG’s online Magazine (COM). 

As usual, COM begins with a brief report on CPG events that took place over the past couple of 
months, including a special event in which CPG was co-organiser on Legal Problems Related 
to Nationality and Rights of People Residing in Thailand, which was presided over by Her 
Royal Highness Princess Maha Chakri Sirindhorn. Our other events explored a broad range 
of topics within our overall scope of work, such as a lecture on Indian Politics, Geo- and Secu¬ 
rity Policy in Southeast Asia, as well as an informative event for prospective students of law 
in the Federal Republic of Germany. Another highlight was a CPG event co-organised with 
the Harms Seidel Foundation on local-level governance, hosting former German Minister for 
Economic Affairs and Technology H.E. Michael Glos. 

The subsequent section features an article by former US Diplomat and Senior Research Fellow 
at the Japan Forum for Strategic Studies, Grant Newsham, who concisely lays out his views on a 
possibly deteriorating crisis in the South and East China Sea and what he thinks the US ought 
to do about it in order to further its interests and successfully engage in these crucial waterways. 
In a second article relating to the People’s Republic of China, CPG Program Officer Jan Kliem 
explores some of the facets of Chinese development, sketching out a brief historic overview as 
well as pointing to some ideological particularities. 

Our regular announcements on selected past and future events, scholarship opportunities and 
a relevant job market section, are followed by the lifestyle section, focusing on the area around 
Thammasat University’s Tha Phrachan in Bangkok’s old town, where the CPG offices are locat¬ 
ed. If you like what you read, do come by and visit us if you are in the area! 

I wish all our readers and all who are involved in CPG’s work well and do hope you enjoy this 
issue of COM. 

Best regards, 

Henning Glaser 
Director 

German-Southeast Asian Center of Excellence for Public Policy and Good Governance (CPG), 
Faculty of Law, Thammasat University 
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Seminar “Local Self-Government in Thai-German Perspectives” 

4 July 2017, Ariston Hotel, Bangkok 




H.E. Michael C 
-l— L 


On 4 July 2017, CPG and the Hanns Seidel Foundation jointly hosted the seminar “Local Self-Government 
in Thai-German Perspectives” at the Ariston Hotel in Bangkok. 

The key note address was delivered by H.E. Michael Glos, former Minster 
for Economic Affairs and Technology of the Federal Republic of Germany 
and long-time member of the federal parliament and municipal councils. 

His presentation on “The Philosophy and Culture of Municipal Self-Admin¬ 
istration in Germany” touched upon the legal, administrative and political 
framework regarding self-administration in German municipalities. He was 
followed by Mr. Siegfried Herzog, Head of the Regional Office Southeast 
Asia and East Asia of the Friedrich Naumann Foundation. Mr. Herzog intro¬ 
duced the audience to the significance and efficiency of local self-govern¬ 
ment against the background of Germany’s federal 
system and the principle of subsidiarity. Then, Dr. 
Lasse Schuldt, CPG, Faculty of Law, Thammasat 
University, gave a presentation on the possibilities 
for direct democracy on the municipal level within 
the system of self-government in Germany. Partic¬ 
ularly, he highlighted the mechanisms of petitions 
and referenda as elements that can support repre¬ 
sentative democracy. 


In the second half of the seminar, H.E. Kasit Piromya, member of the Na¬ 
tional Reform Steering Assembly and former Foreign Minister of Thailand, 
offered insights into the current state of decentralization in Thailand. He 
highlighted the importance of empowering 
local communities, but also the practical and 
political difficulties with regard to its imple¬ 
mentation. Then, Assist. Prof. Dr. Wasan 
Luangprapat, Faculty of Political Science, 

Thammasat University, presented former 
and current constitutional frames regarding 
local self-government in Thailand. He also assessed the process of decen¬ 
tralization so far and encouraged the relevant stakeholders to take the next 
step. 

The presentations were followed by a lively debate between the speakers and the audience, in which con¬ 
ceptual but also very practical issues regarding the implementation of local self-government were discussed. 
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Seminar “Legal Problems Related to Nationality and Rights of People Residing in 
Thailand” 

10 July 2017, Bangkok, Sukosol Hotel 



On 10 July 2017, the seminar “Legal Problems Related to Nationality and Rights of People Residing in 
Thailand” was held at the Sukosol Hotel in Bangkok. The seminar was organized by the National Human 
Rights Commission of Thailand, the Ministry of Interior of Thailand, the Thai Committee for Refugees 
Foundation, the French Embassy Bangkok, and CPG. 

Her Royal Highness Princess Maha Chakri Sirindhorn presided over the seminar and delivered the 
opening speech. The Chairperson of the National Human Rights Commission of Thailand, Mr. What Ting- 
samitr, offered the Commission’s report to her Royal Highness. 

Mr. Grisada Boonrach, Permanent Secretary of the Ministry of Interior, then gave an inspirational presen¬ 
tation on the “Statelessness situation and Thailand’s solutions”, outlining the present legal framework of na¬ 
tionality and civil registration law in Thailand, and highlighting current reform projects of the government. 

After that, the two keynote speakers, Professor Jean-Pierre Theron, Uni¬ 
versity des Toulouse 1, and Mr. Henning Glaser, Director of the CPG, gave 
presentations on “Problems related to nationality and their solutions: Lessons 
from Europe”. Professor Theron emphasized current challenges for French and 
European immigration and nationality law due to the refugee situation in Eu¬ 
rope. Mr. Glaser presented the German legal framework of nationality law and 
outlined the ways and procedures of acquiring German citizenship. 
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Then, Her Royal Highness Princess Maha Chakri Sirindhorn visited an exhibition about the situation 
of statelessness and possible solutions together with Mrs. Tuenjai Deetes, Commissioner of the National 
Human Rights Commission of Thailand. 

In the afternoon, a panel discussion on “Problems and guidelines on amending the personal status law in 
Thailand: Nationality law, immigration law and civil registration law” was organized. The panelists were 
representatives from the Department of Provincial Administration, the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, the 
Office of the Security Council, the Immigration Bureau, and the Special Branch of the Royal Thai Police. 

The panel discussion was followed by a Q&A session. 


CPG Special Lecture “Protean Institution: The Impact of the Changing Composition 
of Parliament on Indian Democracy” 

24 July 2017, Bangkok, Faculty of Law Thammasat University (Tha Phra Chan 

On July 24 th 2017, CPG organised a special lecture “Protean Institution: The 
Impact of the Changing Composition of Parliament on Indian Democracy”, 
presented by Dr. Ronojoy Sen, Senior Research Fellow at the Institute of South 
Asian Studies, National University of Singapore. The lecture was held at the 
Faculty of Law, Thammasat University and provided a detailed overview of 
the evolution and changing composition of the Indian Parliament with respect 
to several factors such as cast, religion or party affiliation since the first Indian 
general election in 1952. Dr. Sen first shared concise data and statistics with 

the audience, providing the basis for his subse¬ 
quent analysis of how this change in composition 

has impacted democracy in India. Whilst some trends, such as a broader rep¬ 
resentation of all casts in parliament, can have somewhat disruptive effects 
and result in a decline of legislative business, the overall direction laid out 
by Dr. Sen indicated a deepening of democracy 
in India. 

The excellent presentation was followed by an 
extensive Q&A session which gave participants, 
amongst them former Foreign Ministers of Thailand, H.E. Kasit Piromya, the 
opportunity to follow up on specific parts of Dr. Sen’s presentation as well as 
to elaborate on the Indian experience from a Thai perspective. 
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Seminar: Law Studies in Germany: Experiences, Possibilities and Prospects 

08 August 2017, Faculty of Law, Thammasat University 


On occasion of the presentation of the CPG Summer Academy Scholarship certificates to the Summer 
Academy participants 2016 and 2017, CPG hosted the seminar “Law Studies in Germany: Experiences, 
Possibilities, Prospects” on 8 August 2017 at the Faculty of Law of Thammasat University. Following 
welcoming words delivered by Mr. Jan Blezinger, Head of the Press and Culture Section of the German 
Embassy Bangkok and CPG Director Henning Glaser, four speakers representing two different generati¬ 
ons of German and CPG alumni respectively shared their personal experiences of and insights on studying 
law in Germany. Among them were Dr. Warawit Kanithasen, CPG Senior Research Fellow, former ambas¬ 
sador and alumnus of Bonn University (Ph.D in Law); Thammasat University Faculty of Law lecturer Dr. 
Kittisak Prokati, Member of the Supervisory Board of CPG and alumnus of Bonn University; Ms. Warawat 
Kaikhoontod, specialist for German mediation procedure at Office of the Administrative Courts of Thailand 
and LL.M graduate of Bremen University who will begin for doctoral degree study at Munster University in 
October; and Mr. Thitiwoot Techapun, legal attache at the Ministry of Foreign Affairs of Thailand and CPG 
language class and Summer Academy alumni who is currently preparing for an LL.M program in Germany. 
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In their presentations, the speakers vividly demonstrated the personal and 
professional value of a study of law in Germany. The presentations were 
complemented by CPG Project Manager Due Quang Ly who informed the 
participants about CPG’s offers related to German Law studies at Tham¬ 
masat University, in Thailand and in Germany. The awardees themselves 
actively contributed to the seminar with statements on their experiences 
at the Summer Academy. 



Special Lecture: “Ensuring the Rule of Law Between China and Vietnam: Develop¬ 
ment and Prospects of the Code of Conduct in the South China Sea” 

10 August 2017, Facuity of Law, Thammasat University 


On August 10,2017 CPG organised a Special Lecture “Ensuring the Rule of Law Between China and Viet¬ 
nam: Development and Prospects of the Code of Conduct in the South China Sea” at the Faculty of Law, 

Thammasat University. As speaker, CPG invited Dr. Nguyen Toan Thang, 
Deputy Director of the Institute of Comparative Law, Hanoi University 
of Law. He presented the conflictual situation in the South China Sea 
and gave a detailed legal overview of the issue. The presentation was 
followed by a lively Q&A session during which the audience took the 
opportunity to present their questions and ideas and exchange those with 
the speaker. 
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Chinese Domination of the China Sea: An 
American Response 

By Grant Newsham 

The author is a senior 
research fellow at the 
Japan Forum for Strate¬ 
gic Studies and a retired 
US Marine Officer. He is 
also a former US diplo¬ 
mat and was an executive 
at a major Western finan¬ 
cial institution s Japan office for a number of years. 

Secretary of State Rex Tillerson’s comment during 
his confirmation hearing in January that the United 
States would deny the Peoples Republic of China 
access to its man-made island bases in the South 
China Sea (SCS) caused a predictable furor. 

China constructed the artificial islands in interna¬ 
tional waters beginning in earnest in 2014, at great 
financial and environmental cost, in order to effec¬ 
tively take control of this commercially vital global 
commons that more than twice the size of the Med¬ 
iterranean Sea. During this period, the PRC con¬ 
structed seven artificial islands, three with major 
military airfields and all with significant naval facil¬ 
ities. And this despite PRC’s leader, Xi Jinping as¬ 
suring President Obama at the White House in 2015 
that these islands would not be militarized. 

The US and global response? Furrowed brows and 
timid acquiescence. For those familiar with the his¬ 
tory of the rise of the Third Reich in Germany, it 
looked uncomfortably like a reprise of Europe’s 
leaders allowing Hitler’s acquisition of the Sude- 
tenland in 1938. Now, somewhat late in the game 
but perhaps not too late, the Trump Administration 
is clearly declaring its rejection of China’s new SCS 


“status quo”. 

However, few people seriously think the US is going 
to blockade the islands. This is a poor option any¬ 
way. 

China’s military is not going to be rolled back and 
abandon the islands. It can’t. Beijing’s leadership 
has proven it is no better at running an economy than 
anyone else in human history, no matter what its of¬ 
ficial statistics may say nor what the Davos econom¬ 
ic elite crowd might think. That only leaves “restor¬ 
ing China’s grandeur” to justify Chinese Communist 
Party rule. Backing down in the face of US pressure 
would be humiliating and would possibly threaten 
regime survival. 

Even if the U.S. has few decent options for direct 
military pressure on existing Chinese-held island 
bases, Tillerson’s comments and subsequent state¬ 
ments by Trump Administration officials suggested 
an abrupt change in longstanding US policy towards 
China. This stiffer approach towards the PRC has 
mostly been borne out over the last nine months, de¬ 
spite occasionally veering off course (usually after 
influential Elder Statesman and longtime “Friend of 
China” Henry Kissinger has gotten to Mr. Trump). 

It appears the US will, at least for the next few years, 
put an end to longstanding accommodationist (some 
would say, appeasement) policy under which the 
norm was ‘de-escalation’ whenever China did some¬ 
thing provocative. This is a long-overdue policy re¬ 
versal, and one made barely in time to be strategi¬ 
cally relevant. 

While the US and other affected nations more or less 
stood by, the People’s Republic of China has come 
close to establishing de facto control of the South 
China Sea and greatly expanded its position inside 
the entire so-called 1st Island Chain. This chain con¬ 
sists of a string of islands and archipelagos stretch- 
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ing from Japan down through the Ryukyus and Tai¬ 
wan, and onwards to the Philippines and Indonesia 
before ending up at the Straits of Malacca. 

Since the Communist Party took control of mainland 
China in 1949, one of its greatest strategic frustra¬ 
tions has been its “containment” by this 1 st Island 
Chain that blocks easy access to the Pacific Ocean. 
But in the past decade, China has made remarkable 
strides in improving its offensive military and pa¬ 
ra-military capabilities. These strides include the 
development of a robust “Blue Water” Navy, ac¬ 
quisition of state-of-the-art military weapons and 
technology, re-organizing it forces into significant¬ 
ly more effective deployable combat units—and the 
construction of the artificial islands. 

With its heavily armed and fortified islands, to in¬ 
clude military airfields, sophisticated anti-aircraft 
and anti-shipping missiles, and forward staging ar¬ 
eas for its Marine amphibious assault forces, China’s 
military can make an opponent’s operations inside 
the chain extremely difficult. This will become even 
more the case as the People’s Liberation Army’s ca¬ 
pabilities continues to fortify its facilities there. 

The PRC also already throws its weight around 
against other regional nations’ economic interests in 
the South China Sea. China’s predatory fishing fleet 
- backed up by armed ‘maritime militia’ and Coast 
Guard ships, and with the PLANavy often lurking in 
the background, constantly intrudes in other coun¬ 
tries’ territorial waters and has been known to make 
Vietnamese and other nations’ fishing boats ‘disap¬ 
pear.’ 

Additionally, the PRC has threatened and interfered 
with Vietnamese oil exploration in the PRVN’s terri¬ 
torial waters - to include reportedly threatening war 
several months ago if Vietnam went ahead with a 
particular exploration program. And in a well-pub¬ 
licized incident in 2014, the PRC floated an oil-drill- 
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ing platform (HYSY-981) from Hainan island down 
to well-within Vietnamese waters. Chinese Coast 
Guard ships protected the rig with back up by the 
PLA Navy the Chinese Air Force providing air cov¬ 
er. The drilling rig eventually pulled out, but the 
point had been made: ‘The South China Sea is PRC 
territory and it will operate wherever it wishes. Oth¬ 
er nations operate in the SCS only at Chinese suf¬ 
ferance.’ 

However, China’s leaders might ask themselves, 
‘now what...?’ 

China’s strength inside the 1st Island Chain may 
not be the strategic advantage it seems, now that the 
United States appears willing to defend its interests. 

Geography class 

Regional geography is an unchanging variable, and 
in this case is does not work in China’s favor. In 
the SCS, it leaves open the possibility that if push 
comes to shove, the US and its partners could hem 
Chinese forces inside the 1 st Island Chain. With ex¬ 
isting military capabilities, the US and its partners 
could, if necessary, make life exceedingly difficult 
for Chinese forces operating inside the chain. 

The geography makes the 1st Island Chain effective¬ 
ly a barrier. There are relatively few ‘access (or exit) 
points’ through the chain, which stretches all the 
way from Japan in the north down past Taiwan, the 
Philippines, and Indonesia, and over to the Straits of 
Malacca in the south. 

Access points can be easily defended against an ad¬ 
versary seeking to transit such channels. All these 
points can be covered and blocked using a combi¬ 
nation of land and sea-based anti-ship missiles and 
long-range precision artillery, sea mines (‘dumb’ 
mines will do nicely, and ‘smart’ ones do even bet¬ 
ter), anti-aircraft systems, anti-submarine weapons, 
and similar, readily available systems. 
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Most of these weapons can reach well inside the 1 st 
Island Chain. Japan has already started installing 
such a defensive network in its Ryukyu Islands as 
a belated but still potentially effective response to 
China’s territorial assertiveness. And China would 
do well to remember Vietnam’s ability to ‘reach 
in’ from the west and cover a sizeable chunk of the 
South China Sea. 

In a confrontation, the aforementioned ‘asymmetri¬ 
cal’ weapons could be devastating in their own right. 
But it is also important for China to take into ac¬ 
count the other considerable resources of the US and 
other nations in the form of naval combatant ships, 
submarines, airpower, Marines, and surveillance 
resources that can be used to block the 1st Island 
Chain. 

With a newfound US backbone, particularly if sol¬ 
idly linked operationally and politically with Japan 
and its considerable military resources, other region¬ 
al nations might feel more confident about assert¬ 
ing their own interests. Given American softness 
towards Chinese aggression in recent years, it is not 
surprising most Southeast Asian countries are reluc¬ 
tant to side too overtly with the United States against 
the PRC. 

Much of the intellectual work for an efficient stra¬ 
tegic defense centered on defending from the 1st 
Island Chain and making use of economic pressure 
has already been done by retired US Marine Col¬ 
onel, T.X. Hammes, who developed the ‘Offshore 
Control’ concept. This concept is a useful initial 
blueprint the Trump Administration will do well to 
consider, if it hasn’t already. 1 

Perhaps the biggest resistance to Colonel Hammes’ 
concept is from US Navy and Air Force officers who 

1 http://ndupress.ndu.edu/Portals/68/Documents/ 

stratforum/SF-278.pdf 


envision themselves gallantly sailing and flying into 
the teeth of Chinese defenses - since that’s what the 
US military always does. Sometimes a little pa¬ 
tience, sitting back, and letting the enemy come to 
you (into the teeth of your defense) is a better ap¬ 
proach. 

China’s miscalculation? 

President Xi and his immediate predecessors per¬ 
haps didn’t think through the geography angle as 
much as they might have. And China tipped its hand 
too soon in 2009 when it ended its so-called charm 
offensive, which was indeed deceiving (“lulling to 
sleep”) regional nations (and even many Americans) 
about its “peaceful rise”, and started throwing its 
weight around. 

Nowadays, almost nobody in Asia who isn’t on the 
Beijing payroll, or hopes to be, sees China as be¬ 
nign. The more prevalent view is one of an acquisi¬ 
tive bully—an expansionist, coercive, hyper-nation¬ 
alistic, and militarily powerful bully. 

Scratch the surface even in Malaysia and the Philip¬ 
pines, which seem to be heavily tilting towards Bei¬ 
jing of late, and there is plenty of resentment toward 
the People’s Republic of China. And President Xi 
managed to do the near impossible: he forced Japan 
to take its defense more seriously — something suc¬ 
cessive American administrations failed to achieve. 

The Chinese thinking appeared to be that after ab¬ 
sorbing everything inside the 1st island chain and 
intimidating Japan, the 2d Island Chain would be 
next, as China moved from strength to strength - 
with nobody able or willing to resist. The 2 nd Island 
Chain consists of a line of islands farther to the east 
of the 1 st Island Chain and stretching from Japan to 
Guam and the Commonwealth of Northern Marian¬ 
as and southwards through Palau and down to New 
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Guinea. * 2 

Beijing perhaps had reason to believe the US 
“wouldn’t do anything”. U.S. behavior after the 
Scarborough Shoal standoff in 2012 between Phil¬ 
ippine and Chinese vessels bore that out. Under 
Secretary of State Hillary Clinton, the U.S. brokered 
an agreement between China and the Philippines 
to avoid hostilities. China immediately broke the 
agreement - keeping its ships on station while the 
Philippine Navy went home - and seized the shoal. 
Despite appeals by the President of the Philippines, 
one of America’s five Asia-Pacific treaty allies, Pres¬ 
ident Obama refused to take action. China saw it 
could steal territory from American allies and not 
pay a price. 

All this occurred while the island building effort 
was in full swing. Add to that mix the United States’ 
scant support for the Philippines (the Filipinos might 
say ‘abandonment’) after the Permanent Court of 
Arbitration ruling on the South China Sea in 2016, 
and the view of both the communist rulers in Beijing 

- and the leaders of Asia-Pacific countries reliant on 
the U.S. or thinking about siding with the Americans 

- was entirely predictable. 

However, China’s scheme for unabated territorial 
acquisition was ultimately dependent on American 
acquiescence. Donald Trump’s election threw a 
wrench into the works. He proved much less pre¬ 
dictable and malleable than his predecessors. 

As welcome as a change in US policy towards China 

might be, dealing with China’s attempts to dominate 

2 China rarely takes a ‘linear’ approach to expanding 

its influence and territorial domination regionally and 
worldwide. It has always made inroads into a number of 
South Pacific islands such as Vanuatu, Fiji, and Tonga among 
others - effectively leapfrogging the 1 st and 2 nd Island Chains. 
Chinese activities have mostly been economic-based so far, 
but a military component will in all likelihood follow. Such 
Chinese ‘outposts’ in the South Pacific are of course hard 
to defend in wartime - without having locked up the 1 st and 

2 nd Island Chains. However, short of actual conflict Chinese 
advances in the far reaches of the South Pacific have a political 
and psychological effect that can make influence efforts in the 
islands chains easier and more effective. 
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East Asia will not be not be easy nor risk-free, unless 
one wishes to cede everything inside the 1st Island 
Chain as Europe’s leaders did with the Sudetenland 
in 1938. 

For the timid and uninitiated, it might get frighten¬ 
ing as Chinese invective kicks in - threatening war 
and economic catastrophe. China’s diplomats and 
military officials will rage, as will its ubiquitous pro¬ 
paganda organs which are well entrenched in every 
major capital in the world. And China’s “United 
Front” organizations will take to the streets in tight¬ 
ly organized and orchestrated outrage. Then there 
will be the inevitable physical confrontation involv¬ 
ing the U.S. or one of its regional friends comes 
along: perhaps a Chinese fishing boat or coast guard 
ship ramming a vessel, or a PLA aircraft buzzing a 
U.S. or partner aircraft, causing it to lose control and 
crash. Or perhaps an over-zealous navy officer or 
pilot locking on a ship or aircraft with a fire control 
radar that will lead to a kinetic, deadly response. Or, 
perhaps, a PLA pre-emptive strike to (in well-used 
Chinese parlance) teach the barbarians a hard lesson. 

Flash point? 

The Trump Administration may be faced sooner 
rather than later with a choice between forcibly re¬ 
sisting PRC aggression in the South China Sea re¬ 
gion or simply ‘giving in.’ One location to keep an 
eye on is the Scarborough Shoal - grabbed by the 
PRC back in 2012 - and the the US response to a 
future Chinese effort to ‘fill’ the shoal and build a 
military base on it. This particular ‘island’ would 
nicely complete the eastern point of a ‘triangle’ of 
man-made islands - and substantially strengthen the 
PRC’s existing military coverage of the South China 
Sea. 

Additionally, China is ratcheting up pressure on the 
Philippine’s Pag Asa island in the Spratly Islands to 
the southwest of Scarborough Shoal. This island is 
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small but has a short runway and would need less 
‘filling in’ by Chinese island builders. Pag Asa could 
prove to be a major test of American commitment to 
a treaty ally, and by extension to all allies and friends 
in the region who count on US support - or willing¬ 
ness to confront Chinese coercion. 

Another potential flashpoint is PRC efforts to further 
enforce its control over ships and aircraft transiting 
the South China Sea. In 2013, China declared a 
‘Maritime Identification Zone’ to regulate all fish¬ 
ing in the South China Sea, requiring pre-approval 
from the ‘appropriate PRC State Council office’ for 
any nation’s fishing boats in the South China Sea. 
Also in 2013, the PRC also declared an Air Defense 
Identification Zone (ADIZ) over the East China Sea 
that over overlapped Japan’s existing ADIZ and re¬ 
quiring all aircraft to check-in, not just those landing 
in China. 

Many observers believe it is a question of time 
until the PRC declares an ADIZ over the entire 
South China Sea. In the event China does so, and 
also attempts to aggressively deal with planes and 
ships moving through South China Sea oceans and 
airspace, something it has not yet done, the Unit¬ 
ed States will have to choose between confronting 
Chinese coercion and effectively ceding the SCS to 
China. 

This dilemma may even be complicated by the Chi¬ 
nese only interfering with ‘non-US’ ships and air¬ 
craft from certain countries - such as Japan and Tai¬ 
wan. 

And finally, the United States will also be chal¬ 
lenged over Taiwan. The Taiwanese are in for a hard 
time. They have been facing incessant Chinese in¬ 
timidation - both verbal and economic - in addition 
to PLA saber rattling by flying bombers around the 


island, practice invasions, and over a thousand mis¬ 
siles targeted at Taiwan. 

One can’t overlook Taiwan’s importance given its 
strategic position on the 1st Island Chain, which 
potentially gives the PRC a foothold to ‘break’ the 
chain and have unfettered access into the Pacific - 
while also outflanking Japan potentially severing 
Japanese sea lines of communication and trade. 
While China would prefer to acquire all of the ter¬ 
ritory is yearns for without firing a shot, Xi Jinping 
has given the PLA only three more years to be ready 
to take Taiwan by force. Some informed observers 
claim the PLA can already launch a successful in¬ 
vasion of Taiwan. Maybe, maybe not, but they will 
soon be ready to try. 

There is no easy approach to defending American 
interests in the South China Sea and larger East Asia 
region. Taking some risk on behalf of US interests 
is unavoidable, and at long last imposing some risk 
on China is called for as Professors Toshi Yoshihara 
formerly of the US Navy War College and James 
Holmes at the US Naval War College have advocat¬ 
ed. 3 

There are a number things the United States might 
do. A simple but multi-faceted approach might in¬ 
clude some or all of the following: 

Establish That the United States Has Its Own Core 
Interests 

Just as China demands respect for its “core inter¬ 
ests”—as if stating them as a core interest automat¬ 
ically makes them unassailable—the United States 
should declare publicly and privately that it pos¬ 
sesses its own core interests in Asia, and will defend 
them. 

3 http://www.sciencedirect.com/science/article/pii/ 

S003043871630076X 
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This requires more than just talk and furrowed-brow 
pronouncements of concern—or even of “grave con¬ 
cern.” U.S. forces need to maintain a constant, cred¬ 
ible, and obvious presence on, below and above the 
South (and East) China Sea, regardless of cost. 

Establish a Permanent, Serious Presence in the 
South China Sea 

There should be no more half-hearted FONOPs 
(Freedom of Navigation Operations) broadcast in 
advance, as if seeking Chinese acquiescence. This 
sheepish approach has had minimal effect. The 
United States should broadly publicize and criticize 
Chinese military provocations. Don’t hush them up, 
always respond and be prepared to “bump back” 
when Chinese vessels use a favored method to im¬ 
pede U.S. ships. 

The US Navy still has something to learn or needs 
more guidance from Mr. Trump in this regard - as 
evidenced by the Navy’s supine response in January 
2017 when two Chinese ships stole a USN under¬ 
water submersible from the Americans’ noses in the 
South China Sea. 

Clarify and Strengthen U.S.-Japan Bonds 
Solidly link U.S. and Japanese forces, with the 
“unsplittable” political linkage that comes with it. 
This linkage will present People’s Liberation Army 
(PLA) planners with their most difficult challenge. 
Neither the United States nor Japan can maintain its 
position in the Asia-Pacific without the other’s full¬ 
est support. 

The United States and Japan should continue to bet¬ 
ter integrate their military capabilities, to include 
contingency planning, joint training and patrols, and 
interoperable command-and-control systems. Build 
camaraderie and interoperability along the lines of 


the U.S.-UK military relationship, back when bi¬ 
lateral relations were at their peak. A compelling 
reason for Japan to seek this interoperability is that, 
once China has the South China Sea “locked up,” 
the East China Sea is next. 

Better alignment of U.S. forces and Japan Self-De¬ 
fense Forces will also have a bracing effect on oth¬ 
er regional nations that are nervously watching the 
PRC—and just as nervously watching whether the 
U.S. can and will still lead. 

Although ASEAN will never take a unified stance 
toward PRC territorial aggression, it is possible to 
encourage a handful of ASEAN nations to do more. 
For those countries, doing more includes joining 
multilateral patrols and exercises in the South Chi¬ 
na Sea and surrounding waters. This, of course, re¬ 
quires convincing these nations that they will not be 
left hanging due to the United States once again dis¬ 
playing temerity and ambiguity about challenging 
PRC domination of the region. 

Kill “Engagement for Engagement’s Sake ” 

The United States should restrict engagement with 
the PLA to what is professional and essential. The 
longstanding policy of engagement for engage¬ 
ment’s sake has not produced a less belligerent Chi¬ 
nese military, nor has it deterred the PRC. More to 
the point, it makes the United States appear to be a 
supplicant, clearly the more interested in developing 
military-to-military relations, and provides Beijing 
with a point of leverage where one need not exist. 
Pending sudden improvement in PRC behavior, the 
United States should withdraw the PRC’s invitation 
to the 2018 RIMPAC exercise in Hawaii. While 
“holding the line” in the South China Sea area is es¬ 
sential, pressure needs to be applied elsewhere via a 
number of different lines of effort. 
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Implement the Taiwan Relations Act as originally 
intended 

The United States should make it clear that it 
backs Taiwan against any coerced change in the 
status quo. This means the United States should 
provide requested high-tech arms, and even sub¬ 
marines. The United States might even push Ja¬ 
pan to sell its older subs to Taiwan, keying this to 
Chinese behavior towards both Japan and Taiwan. 

This is not a change from the United States’ long¬ 
standing “One China” policy. Yes, the United States 
recognizes only one China—and a “One China” that 
looks like Taiwan would not be a bad thing. Taiwan 
is a priceless reminder that Chinese people can gov¬ 
ern themselves in a consensual manner, and have a 
free press, a full range of individual liberties and a 
functioning legal system. Taiwan belies the CPC’s 
claims that stability and prosperity in China requires 
repression. This argument recalls apartheid-era Af¬ 
rikaners insisting that black Africans were a unique 
race that demanded a boot on the neck, and were 
happy to have it. 

Apply Meaningful Economic Pressure 
It is long past time that the PRC follow its World Trade 
Organization commitments. Rather than continue to 
allow exceptions, the United States should insist on 
the simple—but apparently radical, by Washington 
standards—approach that China obey trade laws. 

Also, the Americans can require the PRC to allow 
reciprocal treatment and market access for U.S. and 
foreign companies. China’s serial, decades-long re¬ 
cord of hacking and intellectual property theft needs 
to be punished with real sanctions. There are many 
opportunities for punishing sanctions that would be 
effective. 


The U.S. government’s harsh sanctions on Chinese 
electronics maker ZTE, for illegal dealings with Iran 
and other sanctioned countries, were a good example 
of what can be done. Still, it might have been more 
useful if these sanctions had been kept in place lon¬ 
ger than two weeks before the United States backed 
down. 

The United States might also apply pressure of the 
sort that will squeeze China’s ruling class by upset¬ 
ting the money-making machine, centered on man¬ 
ufacturing and exports, which is the source of its 
power. Start taking thirty days to clear Chinese ships 
entering the United States, rightfully justified by the 
need to check carefully for counterfeits and unsafe 
products. Delayed cargo clearance and Lloyd’s of 
London raising insurance rates would potentially 
apply more pressure on PRC elites than the U.S. Air 
Force could dream of inflicting. 

Use International Law to Challenge the PRC 
The Obama Administration’s shameful acquiescence 
in the PRC’s flouting of the Permanent Court of Ar¬ 
bitration’s ruling on the South China Sea dispute be¬ 
tween the Philippines and China was embarrassing. 
However, the United States should still energetically 
seek to bring territorial and other disputes to interna¬ 
tional forums for resolution—and support countries 
that do likewise. Further, in these legal forums, con¬ 
demn and respond forcefully to the environmental 
damage foisted on the global commons by unbridled 
Chinese island building and its rapacious commer¬ 
cial fishing fleet. 

This is helpful, but will not be decisive. Internation¬ 
al law has its limits, and the PRC will either ignore 
it or absorb whatever criticism ensues from unfavor¬ 
able court rulings. In the PRC’s view, criticism is 
a small price to pay for gaining domination of the 
South China Sea and other useful territory. 
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Get Beyond Sophomoric Strategic Communication: 
Develop a Useful U.S. Narrative 
In the absence of a clear national strategy for con¬ 
fronting the PRC’s bullying behavior and expan¬ 
sionism, it’s no surprise that what passes for U.S. 
strategic communication regarding the threat is not 
working. There is no “whole-of-govemment” com¬ 
munication approach to the threat, and a lack of use¬ 
ful synchronicity in messaging between the National 
Security Council, State Department and Department 
of Defense. 

On this point, America should take bold ac¬ 
tion: it can tell the truth about the PRC. Further, 
the United States can aggressively and unapol- 
ogetically speak up for the system of rights, free¬ 
doms and accepted rules of international behav¬ 
ior that, in fact, has been largely responsible for 
the PRC’s development over the last forty years. 

From senior U.S. officials down to the wide range 
of U.S. influencers, constantly challenge and expose 
false Chinese claims of the South China Sea being 
“historically Chinese” and transparently false state¬ 
ments of “non-militarization” of the islands. And go 
after China’s willful ecological destruction of the 
reefs and natural habitat of the South China Sea. 

Exploit existing cultural exchanges and journalist 
programs to bring in emerging leaders, journalists 
and other influentials from like-minded nations in 
the Pacific to examine such topics as the likely fu¬ 
ture impact of PRC hegemony on the Asia-Pacific 
region. 

These are simply a few strategies and tactics. There 
is much more that should be done. But the United 
States must quickly get beyond its often confus¬ 
ing, timorous statements suggesting “grave con¬ 
cern” from State Department spokesmen or other 


U.S. government officials. The United States must 
begin to speak firmly, clearly and consistently. 

Meanwhile, in the existing vacuum, the Chinese po¬ 
sition is heard repeatedly from multiple channels, 
as if playing on a loop. The PRC’s claims may be 
nonsense, but if they unchallenged or inconsistently 
opposed, the relentless claims tend to reinforce the 
Chinese position and create a sense of inevitability. 

Stop Abetting—and Publicize—Corruption by Chi¬ 
na s Elite 

Public anger over corruption is probably what 
scares the Communist Party of China’s leadership 
the most. The CPC has outdone the old pre-1949 
KMT in term s of corruption. One may be skeptical 
of President Xi’s selective efforts to punish corrup¬ 
tion—until, perhaps, he arrests a relative. Regard¬ 
less, the problem is too deep-seated in the nature of 
the Communist system for Xi to fix. 

The United States should stop abetting the ille¬ 
gal capital outflows that constitute one of the big¬ 
gest thefts in history. CPC efforts to suppress the 
Panama Papers reports in 2015 that included ev¬ 
idence of leading CPC families’ involvement in 
secret offshore companies, and its harassment of 
the New York Times and Bloomberg several years 
ago for reporting ruling-class corruption, show 
how this issue frightens the Chinese leadership. 

Expose ruling-class corruption—perhaps starting 
with the top fifty CPC leaders and their families— 
and trumpet it repeatedly and widely. The United 
States is aware of part of the problem, but it can un¬ 
cover much more with proper effort. Simply requir¬ 
ing Chinese investors in the United States to prove 
their money was lawfully exported from the PRC 
would be useful. 
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For those already here, selectively place liens on real 
estate and finances. And suspend green cards, until 
the card holders provide a note from the PRC gov¬ 
ernment verifying and explaining how the money to 
make their grand purchases was lawfully exported 
from China. This may resemble “Chicago politics,” 
but that is sometimes appropriate. It was always 
surprising the Obama Administration did not play 
by ‘Chicago rules’ - given the President’s political 
origins 

The PRC routinely claims its actions are just a re¬ 
sponse to mistreatment (past and present) by for¬ 
eigners. This is debatable, but CPC corruption is un¬ 
questionably a homegrown phenomenon that’s hard 
to blame on outsiders. America must develop and 
implement a comprehensive strategy to stop PRC 
aggression in the South China Sea and beyond. 

Perhaps China has already decided it will soon be 
able to take on the full might of the United States, to 
include serious economic costs which the US is ca¬ 
pable of inflicting. Perhaps China thinks it is worth 
the effort and the drain on resources of continuing its 
drive to dominate East Asia and international waters 
and ocean territory of other nations. But even if Chi¬ 
na has made that decision, America and its partners 
can make that price prohibitively high. 

With the right approach on the part of the US and 
like-minded nations, China may find that after all its 
effort to build island bases in the South China Sea 
has been counterproductive. In the process of ruin¬ 
ing its image and motivating Japan to take its defense 
seriously, it has merely done the 1917 equivalent of 
moving the Western Front a mile to the east—at great 
cost, but with few prospects for further advances. 


Strengths and Weakness of Ideological 
Flexibility in Chinese Development 

Jan Kliem, Program Officer, 

German-Southeast Asian Cen¬ 
ter of Excellence for Public 
Policy and Good Governance 
(CPG) 

I. Introduction 

China’s rise and its development over the past 70 
years or so has been both impressive and fascinating. 
Hundreds of essays, books and articles have been 
written about it and yet, there is so much more to ex¬ 
plore, analyse and even discover, not least owed to 
the secretive structure and opaque nature of Chinese 
politics. Aiming to make a modest contribution to 
this discourse, this essay seeks to show the difficulty 
of basic theoretical concepts of International Polit¬ 
ical Economy (IPE) 1 in framing the People’s Re¬ 
public of China’s (PRC) development as an example 
of an “ideological flexibility” that guides post-Mao 
China. As it will show, the three basic IPE concepts 
discussed, can only inadequately frame PRC priori¬ 
ties of conduct due to its ideological incoherence. It 
will further elaborate on this point by looking at one 
of Marx’s and Mao’s most fundamental categories 
of class and how even the very ideological funda¬ 
ments are turned on its head whilst proclaiming they 
are not. The flexibility that can be beneficial in one 
set of circumstances, can potentially cause problems 
in another. 

The first part of this paper will briefly introduce 
the reform process in China. For the sake of sim¬ 
plicity and given the paper’s limited scope, it will 

1 See Gilpin 1987: Chapter Two. He refers to 

Marxism, Liberalism and Nationalism as the basic ideological 
triade of IPE. 
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simply divide Maoist and post-Maoist periods and 
briefly depict the reform progress. 

Subsequently, the second chapter shall briefly in¬ 
troduce the major IPE theories relevant to this essay. 
It traces Chinese reforms in terms of ideology and 
will draw a clear picture of the development from 
planned to capitalist economics. The emphasis shall 
be put on the analysis of ideology behind Chinese 
behaviour. Interestingly, this approach will demon¬ 
strate that China’s behaviour can be analysed in 
terms of the application of a hybrid of established 
IPE theory and policy. Lessons can be drawn from 
Chinese flexible interpretation of traditional para¬ 
digms. 

The final part follows the same argument brought 
forward above, however from a less “positive” per¬ 
spective. It will discuss “ideological flexibility” 
against the background of class as a fundamental 
category of Marxism and look at how it has been 
framed fundamentally different in Mao’s era and 
now. 

II. Maoist and post-Maoist reforms in the PRC 

When Mao Tse-tung formally declared the founda¬ 
tion of the PRC on October 1 st , 1949, he inherited 
a high inflation rate and a backward economy dev¬ 
astated by internal conflict. The following three de¬ 
cades under Mao’s rule were difficult times for Chi¬ 
na. Some of Mao’s policies, first and foremost the 
Great Leap Forward (1958-1961) and the Cultural 
Revolution (1966-1976) had disastrous consequenc¬ 
es and caused the death of millions. However, the 
post-Mao China tells a different story as the leitmotif 
of Chinese leadership swung from creating a socialist 
utopia to creating a strong China that should regain 
its place among the most powerful nations on earth. 
It was under the de facto guidance of Deng Xiaop¬ 
ing when China began crucial economic reforms, 


which had tremendous effects on China’s economy. 
From 1979 to 2014, China’s average annual growth 
rate has exceeded 9% 2 and despite a recent relative 
slowdown, the country has transformed into an eco¬ 
nomic powerhouse. The Chinese GDP has increased 
six-fold in the decade following Deng’s reforms and 
twelve-fold until the year 2000. 3 

In 1953, Mao launched an economic develop¬ 
ment plan that emphasised heavy-industry. The 
‘First Five-Year Plan’ was an almost exact copy of 
Soviet-style industrialisation. Large, state-owned 
enterprises (SOE) were created, focusing only on 
primary (raw-materials) and secondary (manufac¬ 
turing) economic sectors. Markets were replaced 
by planned resource allocation, banks were nation¬ 
alised, and workers were organised into communes. 4 
Central planners determined outputs of enterprises 
and allocation of products and raw-materials. 

However, Mao came to realise that the Sovi¬ 
et-style development strategy was fundamentally at 
odds with the Chinese developmental stage. He re¬ 
garded emphasis on large industries as ‘contradicto¬ 
ry’ to Chinese technological underdevelopment. 5 In¬ 
deed, at the outset of reforms in China, employment 
was 75% agricultural, in the Soviet Union (SU) 75% 
industrial. 6 Consequently, he regarded agricultural 
economy as more suitable to Chinese circumstances 
and concentrated the work-forces around this sec¬ 
tor. 7 * His ‘Great Leap Forward’ (GLF, 1958-61) was 
the peak of mass-mobilisation of the work-force, 
aiming to concentrate labour-collectives in order to 
rapidly develop agriculture and industry simultane¬ 
ously. 

In a nutshell, mass-concentration of labour led to 
a devastating famine, for instance, due to disregard 
of the merits of the division of labour. As the Cultur¬ 

2 See NBSC 2015. 

3 See ibid 2015. 

4 Demberger 1999: 607. 

5 Wong 2003: 125. 

6 Walder 1995: 971. 

7 Wong 2003: 126. 
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al Revolution was mainly a political, not an econom¬ 
ic strategy, it shall not be focused on here beyond 
referring to its devastating consequences. It is argu¬ 
able that a positive legacy of the unfortunate events 
that unfolded throughout the revolution was that a 
number of senior members of the Chinese Commu¬ 
nist Party (CCP) came to realise that economic de¬ 
velopment requires political stability. Even more to 
the point, Mao’s dogma of continuous class-struggle 
began to be seen as an impediment to sustainable 
economic growth. 

The CCP’s analysis of the Maoist era suggested 
that economic achievements occurred when policies 
were least ideologically driven, i.e. before the GLF 
and the Cultural Revolution. 8 Modernists, from Deng 
to Hu Jintao and Xi Jinping have steadily reformed 
static Maoist theory and created a self-proclaimed 
‘socialist market economy’. 9 But it was Deng who 
opened a new chapter in post-revolutionary China, 
following almost three decades of central-planned 
economy. 

First, reforms occurred in the realm of foreign 
investment and the opening of ‘special-econom¬ 
ic-zones’. Deng also reformed the planned distribu¬ 
tion system, allowing for material supply and agricul¬ 
tural trade to take place on a relatively free-market. 10 
State enterprises were subsequently allowed to buy 
and sell on this market and industry replaced agri¬ 
culture as the leading growth sector. Although the 
creation of private enterprises was legalised, overall, 
the state remained in control. It appears that Deng 
was particularly sceptical towards rapid changes due 
to the experiences of the GLF and preferred gradual 
transition, against the advice from the West. 11 

Post-1978 economic reforms focused primarily 
on establishing market mechanisms, privatisation 
and decentralisation of economic decision-making 

8 Nolan/Ash 1995: 984. 

9 See CGPRC 2006. 

10 Demberger 1999: 610. 

11 Nolan/Ash 1995: 986. 


while maintaining political stability. Decentralisa¬ 
tion and privatisation meant the diminution of gov¬ 
ernmental central-planning of business and own¬ 
ership in favour of subsidiary governmental units. 
Whilst there was general consensus on the need for 
growth in China with ubiquitous poverty problems, 
the reforms Deng sought to implement were not en¬ 
tirely unchallenged. Almost all senior leaders in the 
country at the time of the reforms had both fought 
in the revolution and spent formative years of their 
career under Mao. They had, at least in some form or 
another, subscribed to Mao’s vision of establishing a 
socialist utopia. Accordingly, they remained reluc¬ 
tant to take the changes too far in the direction of a 
liberal, open economy. Other, less ideological con¬ 
servatives opposed reformers on the basis of politi¬ 
cal stability and power. They feared that rather than 
a lack in commitment to socialism, a possible trans- 
ferral of economic to political liberalisation would 
threaten the CCP rule in the long run. 12 

Deng’s successors had to fine-tune fundamental 
changes of the 1980s. Despite ongoing pushbacks 
from inside the party, they remained firmly on the 
reform track. During the early- and mid-2000s, 
China actively encouraged private investment and 
awarded private enterprises status much closer to 
those of SOEs. Legislation ordered authorities to 
give private companies equal access to financing as 
well as to industries previously restricted. In 2005, 
the draft of a revolutionarily different property law 
even led to open dissent from Beijing University 
Professor Gong Xiantian, who, in a public letter, ac¬ 
cused the Standing Committee of acting against the 
principles of socialism and thus, unconstitutionally. 
Notwithstanding these concerns, the law was passed 
two years later. Moreover, the CCP allowed private 
entrepreneurs Central Committee membership. The 
leadership opened-up decision-making to the private 
sector and signalled a shift in its communist orien- 

12 For a discussion on the extent of this debate 

see Gerwitz (2017). 
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tation. 13 

Prior to its World-Trade-Organisation (WTO) 
accession, China had to make certain commitments 
which, as Guthrie points out, allowed China to play 
a vital role in the world economy but fully exposed 
it to the forces of a free global market. 14 Indeed, 
it agreed to limit agricultural subsidies to 8.5% of 
farming output and opened-up service-markets- 
such as banking and telecommunication- to foreign 
competition. 15 Moreover, this ‘open-door-policy’ 
opened China for foreign technology and invest¬ 
ment and gave Chinese enterprises a chance to ac¬ 
cess international markets and resources. Naturally, 
these enterprises, using international markets for 
in- and output, are de facto market-oriented and es¬ 
cape tighter governmental control in praxis. 16 Com¬ 
petition, helped to create a market environment that 
gradually eroded old planning mechanisms. None¬ 
theless, arguing China is a liberal free-market would 
be pre-mature. What Peter Nolan has argued in 2005 
- that almost all major enterprises in China remain 
SOE’s and therefore, the government maintains ma¬ 
jor influence on the economy still rings true today. 17 

Successors of Mao have appeared to be less fo¬ 
cused on ideological goals, which has proven condu¬ 
cive to economic development. This is not to imply 
that they are or acted as capitalists, but it suggests 
a degree of pragmatism. Another point here is that 
reforms since Deng are still liberalising the market 
gradually. Without going into too much detail here, 
Chinese President Xi Jinping has famously set out 
his idea evolving around the “Chinese Dream” and 
the great rejuvenation of his nation by 2049. As ev¬ 
idenced by its controversial geopolitical agenda, as 
well as the huge Belt and Road Initiative, the dream 

13 Wolf 2002: 49. 

14 Guthrie 2006: 324. 

15 See WTO and China agreement, WTO 
2001. 

16 Yingyi/Chenggang 1993: 154. 

17 Nolan 2005: 76. 
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involves much more than just economic reforms. 
Nonetheless, the focus on growth and how to achieve 
it plays a vital part. In 2013, the headline-grabbing 
third plenum decision one year after Xi took office 
was certainly part of the economic plan to achieve 
the great rejuvenation. The reforms laid out were 
far-reaching and another step on China’s pragmatic 
journey to more growth. It focused largely on mar¬ 
ket forces replacing the state for resource allocation 
and was, by some observers, labelled as more sig¬ 
nificant than even the reforms that emerged after 
Deng’s southern tour in 1992. 18 

The glamorised Mao often presented in China is 
a myth based on glorification of historical events. 
Contemporary China is much less Mao’s heritage 
than Deng’s and his successors’. Modernists can be 
credited for their pragmatist approach to economic 
reforms that put China on the road to a relatively 
free market, giving it wealth and international influ¬ 
ence. 

III. Marxism, Mercantilism and Liberalism mix¬ 
ing comfortably in the PRC 

To open a theoretical exploration, the triad of IPE 
key concepts needs to be clarified briefly. It is no sur¬ 
prise that in much contemporary Chinese economic 
theory the core concept of Marxism plays an import¬ 
ant role. This theory, in its very roots, assumes a pre¬ 
determined, linear development of all nations from 
an uncivilised starting point, via capitalism towards 
an idealised end-state of communism. 19 It puts spe¬ 
cial emphasis on class-struggle between the prole¬ 
tariat and the bourgeoisie, which will inevitably lead 
to the triumph of the former. It recognises economy 
and the free-market as tools for societal progress but 
inevitably, this progress leads to a philosophical end, 
a telos ; an idealised world which has overcome the 

18 See Kroeber 2013. 

19 See Marx/Engels 2003, 160/61. 
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market as the means of resource distribution. 

Liberal thinkers put a similar emphasis on the free 
market. However, they argue that market-forces, via 
‘trickle-down’ effects will spread wealth among the 
people. 20 Naturally, self-interested individuals drive 
economic growth and create societal wealth by their 
personal economic initiative. The state must limit 
economic regulation to enable capitalists to create 
wealth through largely unrestricted trade. 

The last of the three core theories is mercantil¬ 
ism based on realist tradition of thought. Mercantil¬ 
ist theories put a particular emphasis on the state as 
the major actor. It never surrenders control over the 
economy in order to maximise benefit, i.e. economic 
growth. States seek power and dominance domesti¬ 
cally as well as internationally in order to achieve the 
highest possible revenue of economic activity. For 
example, a mercantilist state consequentially aims to 
maintain a trade-surplus with other economies in or¬ 
der to accumulate wealth. To facilitate this positive 
trade-balance, states need to protect economy and 
trade from impedimental influences. 21 Mercantilism 
is a broad concept and encompasses numerous in¬ 
terpretations of how it materialises in a state. Today, 
it is much more refined than when it first appeared 
and pure ‘mercantilism’, as an all-encompassing 
economic concept for states is somewhat outdated 
and needs to be treated in more depth. Therefore, 
with regards to China, the Asian developmental state 
seems to be a possible mercantilist subcategory that 
fits best for it combines a high degree of openness 
to the international market and a strong state, con¬ 
trolling vital aspects of the economy. 

On a theoretical level, and before moving on to 
the mercantilist and liberalist features of contempo¬ 
rary Chinese economy, it is still possible to make a 
case for the enduring validity of Marxist ideology in 
China. 


20 Rihani 2002: 23. 

21 Screpanti/Zamagni 2005: 34/35. 


Rihani has argued, Mao’s “brand of communism” 
reflected his emphasis on the peasantry. 22 Indeed, it 
seems that Maoism has replaced the Marxist agent of 
change -the industrial labourer- with the peasantry. 
Gabriel raises the point that modernists have learnt 
from Mao’s ‘impatience’ in utilising the peasantry 
to reach the telos, the communist final-destination. 23 
The severe consequences of the aforementioned 
GLF- e.g. the great famine 1959-61- reflect the di¬ 
sastrous effects of this ‘impatience’. Following the 
logic of Gabriel’s argument, modernists might have 
accepted capitalism as a necessary step towards the 
Marxist telos. In the same vein, one might argue that 
his successors have been more Marxist than Mao 
himself, for they accepted the incrementalism of 
progress. Time is an important factor. A class strug¬ 
gle won by the proletariat requires a strong prole¬ 
tariat, which needs to develop in the first place. It 
fits the Marxist idea that before communism can be 
achieved; an economy has to develop substantially. 
Mao’s GLF was an overly hasty attempt to reach the 
communist destination without giving the economy 
sufficient time to grow. Hence, it was an attempt to 
reach the destination without the journey. The ‘so¬ 
cialist market economy’ could be seen as a landmark 
along this journey. 

Be this theoretical Marxist argument as it may, 
Chinese leaders have seemingly ceased to make this 
point. Instead, the ‘socialist-market’ is promoted 
as being a favourable status quo much rather than 
a vital step on an ideologically led path. The CCP 
is aware of the damage rigid interpretations of phil¬ 
osophical assumptions can incur, and a new, more 
critical orthodoxy emerged within the modernist 
leadership after Mao’s passing. 24 

Leaving this theoretical level, and turning to the 
reality in contemporary China, there is no doubt that 
neo-mercantilist practices dominate, mixing com- 

22 Rihani 2002: 27. 

23 Gabriel 2006: 9. 

24 SeeNolan/Ash 1995: 984. 
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fortably with Chinese socialism. First and foremost, 
China’s central government has been the primary 
driving force of economic growth. With its mostly 
unchallenged authority and with the unique time- 
frame within which it is allowed to operate, i.e. the 
economic five-year plans and planned leadership 
transitions at a specified time, embedded in great¬ 
er, long term ‘visions’, which largely determine the 
economic path. 25 Therefore, most force in the Chi¬ 
nese economy remains with a mercantilist, authori¬ 
tarian government, rather than the market or the out¬ 
come of a continuing class-struggle. Whether or not 
China can be labelled an Asian developmental state, 
as alluded to earlier, is debatable and depends on the 
applied definition. 

According to Johnson’s concept of a develop- 
mentalist state, economic growth is state-driven and 
the state elites primarily aim at rapid economic de¬ 
velopment. The centralised state delegates power to 
a bureaucracy which develops plans to achieve eco¬ 
nomic growth. 26 Even though this seems to fit well 
with contemporary China, other definitions stress 
different aspects and can lead to other conclusions. 
Breslin focuses on other parts of Johnson’s defini¬ 
tion. He stresses that the main feature of the devel- 
opmentalist state is a “stable rule by a political-bu¬ 
reaucratic elite not acceding to political demands 
that would undermine economic growth.” 27 In his 
view however, the Chinese Communist Party rule is 
only theoretically a means to an end. It is not a nec¬ 
essary step during the journey to communism, not 
a “vehicle for representing the wishes of the prole¬ 
tariat and establishing a communist society.” 28 This 
means that policy making is highly, if not entirely, 
driven by political demands, i.e. the CCP’s desire 
to stay in power. Economic achievements become 
means rather than the ultimate goal, which it should 

25 See e.g. The Economist Oct. 22, 2009 on 

investment in China. 

26 See Abe 2006: 8 f. 

27 Breslin 1996: 692. 

28 Ibid: 692. 
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be, according to Breslin’s reading of Johnson, in a 
developmentalist state. In addition to this, another 
argument of Breslin can be found in the redistri¬ 
bution of economic decision-making power since 
Deng. In relative terms, local level authorities have 
been granted financial autonomy at the expense of 
centralised power accumulation. Therefore, local 
level initiatives -as successful as they may be- un¬ 
dermine the idea of a centrally planned, coherent 
economic strategy which lies at the heart of a devel¬ 
opmentalist state. 

China, just as other nations, aims to maximise its 
wealth and power. What has been referred to above 
as mercantilist in nature, does not happen in a vac¬ 
uum of course and hence, has limits in its efficacy. 
The CCP cannot unrestrainedly assert its will in 
international trade, despite its relative power. The 
trade-rules WTO members ought to comply with, 
for instance, incur significant constraints on Chinese 
polices. The reality of interdependence weakens the 
idea of the paramount state. This is especially true 
for a country that builds its growth on exports. 

China acts first and foremost as a rational actor, 
constantly optimising its national interest with the 
state as the clear and paramount leader, discouraging 
individuals from pursuing egoistic goals, potentially 
not in the interest of the society as a whole, and this 
is what classifies mercantilist behaviour on a very 
broad, moralistic level. 29 Whatever this national in¬ 
terest may be, however, is not clearly defined. It may 
well be the fulfilment of the Marxist journey, but it 
may also be the mere accumulation of wealth. It is no 
coincidence that the infamous term of socialism with 
Chinese characteristics is as ambiguous and vague 
as is gets and even the highest CCP party members 
may well struggle to concisely explain the term. 

In the context of Chinese authoritarianism, rather 
surprisingly the government includes traditional lib¬ 
eral reasoning into its economic ideology. A govern- 

29 


Rihani 2002: 21. 
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mental statement on how to distribute wealth reads, 
‘[...] encouraging certain lead groups and areas to 
become rich first, enabling them to help others to¬ 
wards prosperity too, [...]’ 3 °. This ‘trickle-down’ 
reasoning of an entrepreneurial few benefitting the 
many appears to be fundamentally at odds with the 


even shrinks, as it did in 1982, China managed tre¬ 
mendous growth rates. In 1982 it was around 9%. In 
2008, this ability has been proven again even during 
the global financial downturn. Unlike western econ¬ 
omies China achieved to maintain growth rates in 
excess of 9% despite the global financial turmoil. 
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idea of socialism. Even if socialism is interpreted 
as a step towards a communist end-state, the initial 
inequality ‘trickle-down’ effects incur, does not fit 
well into Marxism. 

Unlike the former SU, China has managed to 
handle not only a relatively smooth market transi¬ 
tion, but managed to create an economic growth that 
exceeds Western nations by far. 31 As an example, fig¬ 
ure 1 shows the annual GDP growth rates of the US 
and China. It illustrates that since the beginning of 
China’s economic reforms in 1978, the GDP growth 
rate has consistently exceeded the US’s. As shown, 
China undergoes similar ups and downs as the US. 
However, China manages to maintain a steady sur¬ 
plus. Moreover, when the US economy stagnates or 

30 CGPRC 2006. 

31 The author appreciates that there are very 
different development stages and it is not that straightforward 
to compare the two. Nevertheless, the numbers are impressive 
and have some validity as it is far from normal for any 
developing country to achieve such consistent growth. 


Chinese leaders have demonstrated decisive lead¬ 
ership and visionary policies. The rigid embrace of 
Marxist-Leninist ideology has proven fatal to the 
SU and Chinese leaders have learnt from this ex¬ 
perience. Their approach to modernisation and de¬ 
velopment has engaged considerable flexibility, 
creativity and firm leadership. 32 Riskin argues that 
a ‘hybrid ideological atmosphere’ followed Mao’s 
death. 33 Chinese leaders were not ready to complete¬ 
ly break with the past, but were convinced that the 
Marxist-Maoist doctrine needed to be amended. 

Walder has suggested that China could be viewed 
as an ‘alternative model of gradual reform’. The 
slow paced but steady introduction of private own¬ 
ership and orientation towards the market is an al¬ 
ternative to ‘shock-therapies’ in Eastern Europe. 34 
This incremental policy change has altered actors’ 

32 Shambaugh 2008: 286/7. 

33 Riskin 1987: 259. 

34 Walder 1995: 964. 
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behaviour throughout the system and allowed the 
economy to mature. McMillan and Naughton argue 
that if sufficient expertise can be found in the gov¬ 
ernment, delaying privatisation in order to gradually 
introduce a market and to equip enterprises with the 
means to endure on it can be extraordinarily con¬ 
ducive to sustainable economic growth. 35 Along the 
same lines, Nolan claims that the Chinese way may 
well be more conducive to sustainability than a rapid 
shift from one extreme to the other, which is often 
suggested by for instance the IMF. 36 

IV. Theory and practice of class struggle 

The flexible interpretation of basic theory and its ap¬ 
propriation to circumstances in order to benefit the 
country’s development, has long been a feature of 
Chinese development. While this sometimes per¬ 
tains to theoretical nuances and political communi¬ 
cations embed these changes in a way that the pro¬ 
cess itself somehow seems natural and intuitive to 
the Chinese people, other changes seem more dras¬ 
tic and while they make for good examples show¬ 
casing the “ideological flexibility” referred to in this 
essay, they can indeed be so fundamental that they 
hold potential for overstretching the flexibility and 
cause backlash in the future. The treatment of one of 
the most fundamental categories of Marxism, class, 
is one of those issues and the PRC today finds itself 
a long way away from Mao’s “Never forget class 
struggle!” 37 . 

To many, this may seem to be stating the obvious. 
To even the most casual observer, it has become ev¬ 
ident that the new middle class has become the class 
en vogue in China and that many in China aspire 
to become a part of it or have done so already. To 
be part of the proletariat, be that industrial or agri- 

35 McMillan/Naughton 1992: 133. 

36 Nolan 2005: 96. 

37 Quoted in Young 1986: 1. 
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cultural, is no longer attractive to Chinese, let alone 
central to a communist cause. Capitalist sentiments 
have long taken root in Chinese society and people 
strive to become rich. This has been acknowledged 
and was taken up by the CCP at the time of the Chi¬ 
nese opening under Deng. Interestingly however, 
due to the CCP’s official ideology and its allegiance 
to Marxism, at least to the letter, not the spirit, they 
have difficulties renouncing the class concept alto¬ 
gether. They are forced to walk a tightrope between 
allegiance to a concept in theory which they totally 
disregard in practice. 

The overall ideology, or rather ideologies, that 
the CCP has been pursuing since 1949 are therefore 
not the only issues that warrant for a certain degree 
of flexibility to reconcile the sometimes not so sub¬ 
tle differences. While this essay has argued that the 
CCP remains ideologically flexible to sustain signif¬ 
icant economic growth, this second layer of flexi¬ 
bility is potentially more destabilising. The flexi¬ 
bility here can much easier be understood as plain 
inconsistency. Furthermore, the situation is likely to 
deteriorate if the numbers of the left-behind grow 
and the disparity between those classes who once 
were labelled the backbone of China and those, who 
now predominantly reside in China’s richer coastal 
areas, keeps growing. To an extent, and as long as 
lives are improving, Mao’s class struggle can eas¬ 
ily be forgotten even if Marxist theory in general, 
if without the crucial part of class struggle, is still 
commonly recited by the CCP. It is easily imagin¬ 
able for instance that unprecedented possibility of 
consumption does its part to keep people from biting 
off the hand that feeds them. Once this development 
recedes however, and consumption ceases to satisfy 
those who Marxism would have struggling, the con¬ 
tinuous referencing and not letting go of core Marx¬ 
ist ideas could come to haunt the CCP in future. 

The CCP is undoubtedly aware of its dilemma but 
has at the same time manoeuvred itself into a cor¬ 
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ner. Symbolism in general and the Chinese flag in 
particular serve as an example of this. Historically, 
the five stars on the Chinese flag represent the “Mas¬ 
ters of the Country”, which are, besides the CCP - 
represented by the biggest star- the most important 
classes, i.e. the proletariat, peasantry and the petit 
and national bourgeoisie. Alongside the planned wa¬ 
tering-down of the class struggle discourse, the CCP 
has been keen to alter the meaning of the symbols. 
“Little wonder then, that the 1982 Constitution, all 
the subsequent amendments, as well as the national 
flag act of 1990 and the State Emblem Act of 1991, 
are invariably evasive as to what the five stars stand 
for, vaguely referring to them as ‘symbols of the 
People’s Republic of China’ (...) This shows clear¬ 
ly that the Party is trying to ‘forget’ their class and 
racial overtones (...)” 38 . Jiang Zemin’s “Three Rep¬ 
resents”, as the same observer suggests, goes even 
further in trying to amend this ideological inconsis¬ 
tency by altering the identity of the CCP from a pro¬ 
letarian class organisation to a party that represents 
the entire nation. 39 As alluded to above, it is no easy 
task for the CCP to modify or alter the meaning of 
the symbols, as there are “entrenched perceptions in 
China that associate modifications of state symbols 
with the collapse of dynasties.” 40 

Accordingly, the dilemma is not solved. Thus far, 
the overall improvement of most people’s lives in 
China has helped to keep the lid also on ideolog¬ 
ically motivated unrest related to the gap between 
theory and praxis in the CCP’s dictated ideology. It 
is perceivable though, that the gap between the poor¬ 
er population, the peasants and migrant workers for 
example, and the new middle class that lives in big, 
modem cities like Shanghai, Beijing or Guangzhou 
grows past a critical threshold. Once the lives of the 

38 Guo (2003): 39. 

39 See Guo (2003): 41. The “Three Represents” 
refer to the development trends of advanced productive forces, 
the orientations of an advanced culture and the fundamental 
interests of the overwhelming majority of the people of China. 

40 Guo (2012): 729. 


ones at the bottom of society improves less rapid¬ 
ly and becomes more difficult yet, it is conceivable 
that the CCP has left itself vulnerable and open to 
additional criticism due to its formal allegiance to 
Marxist values which it did not or could not amend 
or drop entirely. Should the government have to face 
an uprising, it may not be the ideologically moti¬ 
vated who would lead as arguably, other issue from 
environment to health, to social inequality or basic 
human rights are all pressing issues that could eas¬ 
ily galvanise large amounts of people in contempo¬ 
rary China. 41 Nonetheless, if the nominal “Masters” 
of the country are left so far behind and are at the 
same time regularly reminded of their crucial role 
in Chinese society, the likelihood increases that they 
attempt to claim back the position that is ideologi¬ 
cally theirs. After all, Marxist analysis of today’s su¬ 
perstructure in China would not look favourably on 
those who hold productive property (the bourgeoi¬ 
sie) and would name and clearly label those, who are 
exploited (the proletariat). 42 

V. Conclusion 

This essay has shown how transformation, or rath¬ 
er flexible interpretation of theory, has transformed 
China from an isolated neo-Stalinist economy with 
a focus on domestic manufacturing into a high-tech¬ 
nology, export and capital oriented state with 
neo-mercantilist, liberal and Marxist features. 

The described Chinese path appears to be too 
complex and multi-facetted for at least the very clas¬ 
sical triad of IPE theories to classify sufficiently. All 
three core theories seem to categorise into more and 
less important factors (for example the Marxist em- 

41 Although China’s New Left or Neo-Maoist 
movement is growing and whilst it is difficult to determine 
exact numbers, the FT has spoken to experts who believe their 
numbers are so high that a Neo-Maoist candidate would win 
an election in China if a free, fair election were to be held. See 
Anderlini (2016). 

42 Guo (2012): 732. 
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phasis on class-struggle, the liberal view on market 
forces, and the mercantilist ideas on the state’s cen¬ 
tre stage and economic agenda), follow those cate¬ 
gories rigidly and then aim to predict an outcome. 

Classical Marxism has been reformed by post- 
Mao modernists however, and interpreted in a more 
liberal, flexible manner. Capitalism is not only use¬ 
ful for development and a mere stage towards pure 
communism, it is in some form desirable. The Chi¬ 
nese interpretation of Marxist theory leads observers 
to believe that the status quo might be more than a 
step on an incremental path towards a telos. 

Rational economic facts lay at the heart of the 
transition process. Normative Marxism, mercantilist 
effectiveness and liberal ‘trickle-down’ assumptions 
have morphed and joined forces in post-Mao China. 

As it stands, power and responsibility, including 
a planning mechanism, largely remain in the hands 
of the existing bureaucracy for an extended period. 
Liberalists would not find a place for this type of 
government regulation. Nonetheless, rapid privati¬ 
sation in the former SU has proven less successful 
than the Chinese model. Political changes preceded 
economic transition and alternative owners needed 
to be found quickly due to the government’s abdica¬ 
tion. It is no surprise that the ‘shock-therapies’ have 
incurred oligarchic structures. China chose gradual 
liberalisation because of the potential dislocation 
and destabilisation of moving rapidly. The incre¬ 
mental move from the extreme towards the ‘grey’ 
middle-ground is arguably more stable than rapid 
movements from one extreme to the other. Devel¬ 
opment does not necessarily follow a predictable 
pattern and Chinese leaders have realised that Marx¬ 
ist’s, mercantilist’s and liberalist’s exclusiveness is 
at odds with the logic of interaction of multiple fac¬ 
tors. 

This multi-factorial reality needs to be handled 
with pragmatism and flexibility. Here it becomes ev¬ 
ident why it appears to be difficult to capture con¬ 


temporary China with one certain theory. As shown 
by the example of the Asian developmentalist state, 
different views that stress different aspects of either 
China’s behaviour or the theoretical concept can jus¬ 
tify varied conclusions. 

Whether pure economic growth, the longevity of 
the party, or communism is the destination, Chinese 
political pragmatism follows a rational-choice pat¬ 
tern and what qualifies rationalism is maximising 
utility, not defining it. 

The third part of the essay pointed out however 
that ideological flexibility can also be perceived as 
inconsistency and turn into a potentially destabilis¬ 
ing factor as shown on the example of the Marxist 
category of class. It has been argued that class plays 
a theoretical, but no practical role in contemporary 
China, which harbours potential for future conflict. 
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Around Thammasat University’s Tha Prachan Campus 


The Tha Prachan campus of Thammasat University draws hundreds of stu¬ 
dents each year. It is a lively and ever evolving place and its surrounding area 
provides ample opportunity to spend your free time without having to brave 
Bangkok’s notorious traffic. 

For students, lecturers and tourists alike, there are a lot of affordable oppor¬ 
tunities to enjoy delicious Thai food and get sucked into the hustle and bustle 
of this neighbourhood. All of the following suggestions are close by and easy 
to reach on foot from the main campus. 

Eating and Drinking 


Very much in tune with the rest of Bangkok, it is easy to find delicious and 
cheap food near the University. The university’s own canteen for instance 
offers a wide variety of Thai food main courses from as little as 30 Baht or 
spring rolls and other delightful snacks which can be bought for just 10 Baht. 

If you feel like spicing up your lunch break, the area around the Tha Pra¬ 
chan River Ferry Pier is the perfect spot to get everything from Pad Thai, 
to grilled meats, to delicious crepes. If you do not mind walking a tiny bit 
further and want vegetarian food in particular, walk for about 7 minutes 
to get to a vegetarian restaurant (see map) which offers every meal at 99 
Baht and donates half of that to good causes such as supporting education 
and other initiatives like “grow green”. 

Within a few minutes’ walk, you find a lot of small coffee shops. The staff at the coffee shop right outside 
the Faculty of Law is great, helpful and their coffee is a delicacy. For a refreshing smoothie or a freshly 
pressed juice you can head to the frozen yogurt shop called “plant” near the Thammasat Book Center. The 
place is also offers fantastic frozen yogurts for dessert. 


After a day full of studying and lectures, the Phra Nakom Gallery is a really nice bar to 
enjoy a drink in the cooler evening air. If you feel like diving right into the mad hustle 
of tourists and party-goers, then Khao San Road is the perfect spot for you. Lots of bars 
offer a variety of cocktails and beers, where hundreds of backpackers meet up to min¬ 
gle with fellow travellers, locals and students. Khao San offers a wide variety of bars, 
from more expensive and fancy to cheap and cheerful. Take your pick! Walking a few 
minutes to one of the smaller alleys will make the night a lot cheaper, but be aware of 
touts who are trying to sell you just about everything! 
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If you are looking for a place to combine some shopping 
with a nice dinner or coffee with a view on the riverside, 
the new mall on Maharaj Pier will not disappoint you. It 
is only a few minutes walk from Thammasat University 
and a popular place among students. 


Maharaj Pier 


Important buildings 


If you were ever wondering about the buildings around 
Thammasat University, here are a few of great significance 
to give you a first impression and get your own exploration started: 



Probably the most well-known building near the university is the Grand Palace. The complex actually 
consists of several buildings. The Palace has been the residence of the Kings of Siam and later Thailand 
since 1782. Nowadays, the Palace is used for several royal ceremonies and state functions every year. You 
can visit the Palace, but make sure you are dressed appropriately. The guards check very carefully so make 
sure your shoulders and knees are covered and your outfit meets the requirements. The entrance fee is 500 
Baht and it includes tickets for other museums and temples as well. 


The Ministry of Defense is located on the east side of the Grand Palace in a white-and-yellow former pal¬ 
ace building. The Ministry is a government department of the Kingdom of Thailand and the inside cannot 
be visited but as it is a beautiful building, the walk around the outside is already worth it. 



Another governmental building directly located next to the university is 
the Council of State. The Council of State was founded as an advisory 
body in state administration affairs and legislative drafting under King 
Rama V. Several laws have change the duties of the Council over time. 
Since 1999 the Council of State attains only consultative and law reform 
functions. 


Culture and History 



If you are interested in arts and architecture, the National Museum 
(Wang Na Palace just next to the Faculty of Law), invites you to get 
inspired by the largest collection of Thai arts and artefacts. It is con¬ 
sidered one of the biggest museums in Southeast Asia. On Wednes¬ 
days and Thursdays, a free guided English tour through the museum 
is offers which might give you a nice introduction from Thailand’s 
pre-historic beginnings to the modem Thai Kingdom. 


The National Museum 
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To get an even deeper insight in ancient Thai arts as well as modem arts, the 
National Gallery just right next to the National Museum is a good place 
to visit. Many of the temporary exhibitions are worth visiting. Information 
about the current programme can be found on the Facebook-site of the gal¬ 
lery. 

If you are interested in theatre, a few steps from the National Museum you 
will find the National Theatre in which the classical Thai mask dance dramas 
“khon” are performed, usually every Wednesday and Friday-Sunday. 


Of course, there are also plenty of temples located around this area. It is 
always nice to escape big city life and enjoy the peace and quiet in the Bud¬ 
dhist temples of Bangkok. 

Just at the other side of the Thammasat University, you can find one of the 
oldest and most remarkable Buddhist temples in Bangkok, Wat Mahatat. 

On same side of the Chao Praya river, you can visit the famous Wat Pho temple. Highlight of the temple 
the biggest laying Buddha of the city and Thailand’s largest collection of Buddha portraits. One can easily 
spend half a day in the Kingdom’s oldest education centre to explore the temple and its significant artefacts. 

Another possible activity for a sunny afternoon is to take a boat from “Tha 
Thien Pier” to the other side of the Chao Phraya to visit the temple Wat 
Arun, which is directly located at the riverside. The temple, known as the 
Temple of Dawn, is an icon along the river and looks stunning at any time 
of day but particularly so when the sun sets or rises. 

Markets 

Another great thing to explore is the numerous markets in the area. You can 
for instance stroll through the market Tha Phra Chan which is the city’s most famous place to buy Thai 
Buddhist amulets. In addition to those, there is plenty of food from sweet Thai deserts to the spicy contents 
of the many fiery woks. The market is located right outside Thammasat University at the beginning of Maha 
Rat Road. If this has not satisfied your market desires, take the ferry from there that takes you just across the 
river. Here you will find the Wang Lang market where you can also buy clothes and lots of other things 
too plentiful to list! 



Wat Arun 



Wat Mahatat 
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People 


On 26 June 2017 Mr. Gerhard Gotz was appoint¬ 
ed as Consul-General / Charge d’Affaires a. i. of 
Austria in Thailand. 


On 5 April 2017 H.E. Mr. 
Geoffrey Quinton Mitch- 
el Doidge was appointed 
as Ambassador Extraordi¬ 
nary and Plenipotentiary for 
South Africa in Thailand. 




On 1 August 2017 Mr Col¬ 
in Josef Steinbach was ap¬ 
pointed as First Councellor 
for Political, Press and Infor¬ 
mation for the European Del¬ 
egation in Thailand. 



On 30 June 2017 Mrs. Sanaa 
Hamad Alawad Gourafi 

was appointed as Ambassa¬ 
dor Extraordinary and Pleni¬ 
potentiary for Sudan in Thai¬ 
land. 


On 30 June 2017 Mr H.E.U. Myo Myint Than was 
appointed Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipo¬ 
tentiary for Myanmar in Thailand. Past Events July and August 2017 


On 3 July 2017 Ms. Susan 
Blankhart was appointed 
Charge d’affaires for the 
Netherlands in Thailand. 



From 3 to 7 July 2017, the University of Turin host¬ 
ed the TOIndia Summer School on “ Politics, De¬ 
velopment and Social Change in Contemporary In¬ 
dia ” at the University of Turin, Turin, Italy. Further 
information can be found at http://www.to-asia.it/ 
to-india/. 



On 27 July 2017 Mr. Thom¬ 
as Johan van Leeuwen was 
appointed Depudy Ambas¬ 
sador for the Netherlands in 
Thailand. 


On 4 July 2017, the German-Southeast Asian Cen¬ 
ter of Excellence for Public Policy and Good Gov¬ 
ernance (CPG) and the Hans Seidel Foundation or¬ 
ganized a seminar on “Local Self-Government in 
Thai-German Perspectives” at the Ariston Hotel, 
Bangkok. More information can be found at: http:// 
www.cpg-online.de/wp-content/uploads/2017/06/ 
Agenda_LocalSelfGovemment_040717_new.pdf. 


On 1 September 2017 Mr Pe¬ 
ter Howard Rider is appoint¬ 
ed Charge d’affairs for New 
Zealand in Thailand. 
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From 4 to 5 July 2017, the World Academy of Sci¬ 
ence, Engineering and Technology organized the 
“7 CCLCCP 2017: 19th International Conference 
on Criminal Law, Crimes and Criminal Procedure ” 


at the Holiday Inn, Singapore. For more informa¬ 
tion please go to https://www.waset.org/confer- 
ence/2017/07/singapore/ICCLCCP. 

From 4 to 5 July 2017, the World Academy of 
Science, Engineering and Technology held the 
“ICHRSJ 2017: 19th International Conference on 
Human Rights, Security and Justice ” at the Holiday 
Inn, Singapore. Further information can be found at 
https://www.waset.org/conference/2017/07/singa- 
pore/ICHRSJ. 

From 4 to 5 July 2017, the World Academy of Sci¬ 
ence, Engineering and Technology organized the 
“ICAED 2017: 19th International Conference on 
Anthropology, Environment and Development ’ at 
the Holiday Inn, Singapore. Details are found at 
https://www.waset.org/conference/2017/07/singa- 
pore/ICAED. 

From 4 to 5 July 2017, the World Academy of Sci¬ 
ence, Engineering and Technology held the “ ICADS 
2017:19th International Conference on Applied De¬ 
cision Sciences ” at the Holiday Inn, Singapore. Fur¬ 
ther information can be found at https ://www.waset. 
org/conference/2017/07/singapore/ICADS. 

From 4 to 5 July 2017, the World Academy of Sci¬ 
ence, Engineering and Technology hosted the “ ICCS 
2017: 19th International Conference on Chinese 
Studies ” at the Holiday Inn, Singapore. For more de¬ 
tailed information please go to https ://www.waset. 
org/conference/2017/07/singapore/ICCS. 

From 4 to 5 July 2017, the World Academy of Sci¬ 
ence, Engineering and Technology organized the 
“ICCRSCCP 2017: 19th International Conference 
on Critical Refugee Studies, Current and Common 
Problems ” at the Holiday Inn, Singapore. Further 
information can be found at https://www.waset.org/ 
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conference/2017/07/singapore/ICCRSCCP. 

From 4 to 5 July 2017, the World Academy of 
Science, Engineering and Technology hosted the 
“7CD77 2017: 19th International Conference on 
Digital Human ” at the Holiday Inn, Singapore. De¬ 
tails are available at https://www.waset.org/confer- 
ence/2017/07/singapore/ICDH. 

From 4 to 5 July 2017, the World Academy of Sci¬ 
ence, Engineering and Technology held the “7 C- 
ESCC 2017:19th International Conference on Envi¬ 
ronment, Sustainability and Climate Change ” at the 
Holiday Inn, Singapore. Details are found at https:// 
www.waset.org/conference/2017/07/singapore/IC- 
ESCC. 

From 4 to 5 July 2017, the World Academy of 
Science, Engineering and Technology held the 
“7 CEESE 2017: 19th International Conference on 
Environmental and Earth Systems Engineering ” 
at the Holiday Inn, Singapore. Further informa¬ 
tion can be found at https://www.waset.org/confer- 
ence/2017/07/singapore/ICEESE. 

From 4 to 5 July 2017, the World Academy of Sci¬ 
ence, Engineering and Technology organized the 
“ICESTB 2017: 19th International Conference on 
Environmental Science, Technology and Business ” 
at the Holiday Inn, Singapore. For more detailed in¬ 
formation please go to https://www.waset.org/con- 
ference/2017/07/singapore/ICESTB. 

From 4 to 5 July 2017, the World Academy of 
Science, Engineering and Technology hosted the 
“ICECC 2017: 19th International Conference on 
Environment and Climate Change ” at the Holiday 
Inn, Singapore. Further information can be found at 
https://www.waset.org/conference/2017/07/singa- 
pore/ICECC. 
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On 10 July 2017, the Office of the Administrative 
Courts of Thailand, the National Human Rights 
Commission of Thailand and the German-Southeast 
Asian Center of Excellence for Public Policy and 
Good Governance (CPG) held a seminar on nation¬ 
ality law. More information can be found at: http:// 
www.cpg-online.de/cpg-event/seminar-on-national- 
ity-law/. 

From 20 to 23 July 2017, the Regional Center for So¬ 
cial Change and Sustainable Development (RSCD) 
organized the “ Tenth International Convention of 
Asia Scholars (ICAS 10)” with support from the 
Faculty of Social Sciences of Chiang Mai University 
(CMU) at the Chiang Mai International Exhibition 
and Convention Centre (CMECC) in Chiang Mai, 
Thailand. Details are available at https://eu.events- 
cloud.com/ehome/200170655/200390976/. 

On 24 July 2017, the German-Southeast Asian Cen¬ 
ter of Excellence for Public Policy and Good Gov¬ 
ernance (CPG) held a lecture on “Indian Constitu¬ 
tional Politics at the Crossroads” at the Faculty of 
Law, Thammasat University, Thailand. More infor¬ 
mation can be found at: http://www.cpg-online.de/ 
cpg-event/cpg-special-lecture-indian-constitution- 
al-politics-at-the-crossroads/. 

From 24 to 26 July 2017, the Indonesia Association 
of People with Disabilities hosted the “ Annual Train¬ 
ing on Human Rights and Disabilities ” in Jakarta, In¬ 
donesia. Further information is to be found at http:// 
asef.org/projects/themes/governance/4190-annu- 
al-training-on-human-rights-and-disabilities. 

From 24 to 26 July 2017, the AICLEF organized 

the “3 rd Academic International Conference on 
Law, Economics and Finance ” at the University of 
Cambridge, Newnham College, Cambridge, United 


Kingdom. More information is to be found at http:// 
www.fleleaming.co.uk/a/fleleaming.co.uk/fle/aiclef. 

From 16 to 18 August 2017, the European Associa¬ 
tion for Southeast Asian Studies held its 9 th Euroseas 
Conference at the Examination Schools, University 
of Oxford. Details can be found at http://www.euro- 
seas.org/content/euroseas-conference-2017-univer- 
sity-oxford. 


Upcoming Events 

From 31 August to 2 September, the Konrad Ad¬ 
enauer Foundation in cooperation with the National 
Legislative Assembly hosts a seminar to Strength¬ 
en the Network under the Project on “ Strengthen¬ 
ing Local Communities and Local Leaders - the 
Course of Strengthening Participatory Democracy 
Leadership Process ” at at Krungthon Ballroom, 3st 
Floor, the Royal River Hotel and the Parliament 
Building, Bangkok. More information can be found 
at http://www.kas.de/wf/doc/kas_23371-1442-l-30. 
pdf? 170818051758. 

On 5 September, the ISEAS Yusof Ishak Institute 
organizes a seminar on ‘ "Malaysia in a Constitution¬ 
al Democracy ” at the ISEAS Seminar Room 2 Sin¬ 
gapore. More details are found at https://www.iseas. 
edu.sg/events/upcoming-events/item/6007-semi- 
nar-malaysia-in-a-constitutional-democracy. 

From 6 to 7 September 2017, the European Centre 
of Sustainable Development in collaboration with 
the CIT University hosted the 5 th International Con¬ 
ference on Sustainable Development on the topic 
“Creating a unified foundation for the Sustainable 
Development: research, practice and education ” at 
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Roma Eventi, Piazza della Pilotta 4, Rome, Italy. 
Details are found at http://www.ecsdev.org/images/ 
conference/5th%20ICSD/poster5th%20ICSD.pdf. 

On 8 September, the German-Southeast Asian Cen¬ 
ter of Excellence for Public Policy and Good Gover¬ 
nance (CPG) organizes a lecture which will be held 
by Jennifer Prestholdt (Deputy Director and Direc¬ 
tor of International Justice Program of The Advo¬ 
cate for Human Rights) on “ International Refugee 
Law: US Practice and Current Challenges to Refu¬ 
gee Protection” at Faculty of Law, Thammasat Uni¬ 
versity, Bangkok. For more information please go to 
http://www.cpg-online.de/cpg-event. 

From 18 to 20 September 2017, the “ International 
Conference on Sustainable Development ” was hold 
at the Columbia University, New York. This year’s 
theme was “The World in 2050: Looking Ahead for 
Sustainable Development”. For more information 
please go to: http://ic-sd.org/. 

From 20 to 21 September 2017, the Asia Europe 
Foundation organized the “ 14th Asia Europe Eco¬ 
nomic Forum ” that emphasized on the most urging 
economic challenges facing both Asia and Europe. 
The forum will take place in Seoul, Korea. For more 
information, please got to: http://asef.org/projects/ 
themes/economy. 

From 20 to 21 September 2017, the 50 th Internation¬ 
al Conference on “ Business, Economics, Social Sci¬ 
ence & Humanities ” will be held at the Novotel Ho¬ 
tel Bangkok Ploenchit Sukhumvit, Thailand. More 
details can be found at: http://academicfora.com/ 
bessh-bangkok-thailand-september-21 -22-2017/. 

From 25 to 19 September 2017, the Centre of 
Excellence for Operations in Confined and Shal¬ 
low Waters (COE CSW) hosted the “5th Confer¬ 


ence on Operational Maritime Law” in cooperation 
with the Austrian Armed Forces at Vienna, Austria. 
Details can be found at http://www.coecsw.org/ 
our-events/5thcoml 17/. 

In September 2017, the Asia Europe Foundation 
hosted a workshop on climate change for govern¬ 
ment officials from ASEAN Member States. The 
workshop provided an opportunity to present the up¬ 
dated “Handbook for ASEAN Government Officials 
on Climate Change and SDGs”. More information 
can be found at: http://asef.org/projects/themes/sus- 
tainable-development. 

From 10 to 11 October, the Bangkok 51 st Interna¬ 
tional Conference on “ Business, Economics, Social 
Science & Humanities ” will be held at the Holliday 
Inn Bangkok Silom Bangkok, Thailand. For more 
information, please got to: http://academicfora.com/ 
bessh-bangkok-thailand-october-10-11 -2017/. 

From 14 to 16 October 2017, the Faculty of Eco¬ 
nomics and Muamalat of the Universiti Sains Islam 
Malaysia organized the “ International Future Glob¬ 
al Economic Development (IFOGED) Conference” 
at the University Chiang Mai, Thailand. For more 
information please go to http://ifoged.com/. 

From 15 to 20 October, the German-Southeast 
Asian Center of Excellence for Public Policy and 
Good Governance (CPG) hosts the 6 th Academy on 
“Human Rights” at the Faculty of Law, Thamma¬ 
sat University, Bangkok. Further information can be 
found at http://www.cpg-online.de/cpg-event/cpg- 
academy-2017-on-human-rights/. 

From 20 to 22 October, the CPG’s 8th Annual In¬ 
ternational Conference on the topic “The Global 
Commons and the Governance of Unappropriated 
Spaces” will be held at Royal Orchid Sheraton Ho- 
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tel, Bangkok. Details can be found at http://www. 
cpg-online.de/cpg-event/cpgs-8th-annual-intema- 
tional-conference/. 

From 21 to 22 October, the Bangkok 52 nd Interna¬ 
tional Conference on “ Business, Economics, Social 
Science & Humanities ” will be held at the Holliday 
Inn Bangkok Silom Bangkok, Thailand. For more 
information, please got to: http://academicfora.com/ 
bessh-bangkok-thailand-october-21 -22-2017/. 

From 23 to 24 October, the Bali 27 th International 
Conference on “ Business, Economics, Social Sci¬ 
ence & Humanities ” will be held at Street of sunset 
road no 88 Seminyak Bali. Further information can 
be found at: http://academicfora.com/bessh-bali-in- 
donesia-october-23-24-2017/. 

From 24 to 26 October 2017, the 46 th Annual Con¬ 
ference on South Asia will take place at The Madi¬ 
son Concourse Hotel and Governor’s Club, 1 West 
Dayton Street, Madison, WI 53703, USA. Further 
information can be found at http://southasiaconfer- 
ence.wisc.edu. 


Scholarships opportunities 

The ETH Zurich Postdoctoral Fellowship Program 
supports incoming fellowships for postdoctoral re¬ 
searchers at the ETH Zurich. The program is intend¬ 
ed to foster high-potential, young researchers who 
have already demonstrated excellence in terms of 
internationally competitive achievements in the ear¬ 
ly stages of their professional careers. Applications 
have to be made jointly by the candidate and their 
host who must be an ETH Zurich Professor and who 
will act as a mentor of the fellow. For more informa¬ 
tion: https://www.ethz.ch/en/research/research-pro¬ 
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motion/eth-internal-programmes/eth-fellowships. 
html. Deadline is on 1 September 2017. 

The IMD MBA Future Leaders Scholarships sup¬ 
ports students who intend to do a Master in Busi¬ 
ness Administration at the IMD Switzerland. Three 
scholarships are awarded each year at students from 
all over the world. Applicants have to submit their 
application and an essay on the topic: “It has been 
said that success in business requires flexibility to 
be responsive, but also commitment to a recognized 
set of values. Discuss using your personal and pro¬ 
fessional experience.” For more information: http:// 
www.imd.org/mba/admissions/one-year-mba-pro- 
gram-financial-aid/. Deadline is on 30 September 
2017. 

European University Institute’s for departments of 
law, history and civilization, economics and poli¬ 
tics and social sciences. Fellows will be invited to 
participate in departmental activities like seminars, 
workshops, and colloquia. Fellows have the chance 
to make contact with researchers sharing their ac¬ 
ademic interests, may be involved in the teaching 
and thesis supervision tasks of EUI professors, and 
associated with one of the research projects being 
carried out at the EUI. For more information: http:// 
www.eui.eu/ServicesAndAdmin/AcademicService/ 
F ellowships/F ernandBraudelSeniorF ellowships/ 
Index.aspx. Deadlines are on 30 September 2017 
and on 30 March 2018. 

Agreen Skills + is an international mobility program 
from France. The program is aimed at talented re¬ 
searchers, who are holding a PhD with less than 10 
years of postdoctoral research experience. Research 
projects in the fields of agriculture, food, nutrition, 
environment, animal health and veterinary public 
health may be supported. For more information: 
https://www.agreenskills.eu/Applications/Eligibili¬ 
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ty-requirements. Deadline is on 13 October 2017. 

The INTO International Foundation Scholarships at 
University of East Anglia is aimed at international 
students in the different fields. For the application 
the students must submit a completed scholarship 
application form and a 200-word personal state¬ 
ment. For more information: http://www.intostudy. 
com/en-gb/universities. Deadline is on 30 Oct 2017 
and 27 Nov 2017. 

The Friedrich Naumann Foundation Scholarship 
supports international students with a first academic 
degree who study at German higher-education insti¬ 
tutions for a Master’s or a state examination degree. 
The funding is initially granted for one year but 
might be extended until the end of your studies. For 
more information: https://www.daad.de/deutschland 
or https://www.freiheit.org/auslaendische-studieren- 
de (in German). Deadline is on 31 October 2017. 

The Friedrich Ebert Foundation Scholarship is 
aimed at supporting students from Africa, Asia, Lat¬ 
in America or Eastern Europe that intend to study 
in Germany in any subject area. The students must 
demonstrate excellent school or academic merit and 
must be committed to the values of social democra¬ 
cy. More information can be found at https ://www. 
daad.de/deutschland or http://www.fes.de/studien- 
foerderun (in German). Deadline depends on the 
type of application (http://www.fes.de/). 

The Netherlands Fellowship Programmes provides 
fellowships for qualified Master studies, PhD stud¬ 
ies, or short courses offered at participating Dutch 
Universities. You need to contact the Dutch higher 
education institution where you wish to go in or¬ 
der to find out whether it is NFP-qualified. People 
from the 51 NFP countries can apply. For more in¬ 
formation: https://www.studyinholland.nl/scholar- 


ships/highlighted-scholarships/netherlands-fellow- 
ship-programmes. Deadline varies. 
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CPG Job-Market 

As a service, CPG provides a regularly updated overview of currently open job offers in 
fields and from institutions related to CPG’s focal areas of work 


Organization 

Vacant position 

Department, 

Office, Location 

Closing 

Date 

Information available 

at: 

UNICEF 

Consultancy: Re¬ 
search Consultant, 
Regional Emergen¬ 
cy 

Bankok, Thai¬ 
land 

5.9.2017 

https://unjobs. 

org/vacan- 

United Nations Devel¬ 
opment Programme 
(UNDP) 

Government In¬ 
novation Lab Re¬ 
search Team Leader 

Bankok, Thai¬ 
land 

6.9.2017 

https://unjobs. 

org/vacan- 

United Nations Devel¬ 
opment Programme 
(UNDP) 

Governance and 

Climate Finance 

Consultant 

Bankok, Thai¬ 
land 

6.9.2017 

https://unjobs. 

org/vacan- 

UNICEF 

Corporate Partner¬ 
ship Fundraising 
Officer 

Bankok, Thai¬ 
land 

7.9.2017 

https://unjobs. 

org/vacan- 

Economic and Social 

Commission for Asia 

and the Pacific 

Programme Officer, 
P-4 

Bankok, Thai¬ 
land 

8.9.2017 

https://unjobs. 

org/vacan- 

United Nations Envi¬ 
ronment Programme 

Humanitarian Af¬ 
fairs Officer 

Bankok, Thai¬ 
land 

20.9.2017 

https://unjobs. 

org/vacan- 

Economic and Social 

Commission for Asia 

and the Pacific 

Programme Assis¬ 
tant, G5 

Bankok, Thai¬ 
land 

21.9.2017 

https://unjobs. 

org/vacan- 

Interne ws Network 

Programme Coordi¬ 
nator Earth Journal¬ 
ism Network 

Bankok, Thai¬ 
land 

Until Filled 

https://unjobs. 

org/vacan- 

Interne ws Network 

Monitoring and 
Evaluation Gender 
& Inclusion Spe¬ 
cialist 

Bankok, Thai¬ 
land 

Until Filled 

https://unjobs. 

org/vacan- 
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Interne ws Network 

Project Coordinator 
- Increasing Digital 
Safety and Security 

Bankok, Thai¬ 
land 

Until Filled 

https://unjobs. 

org/vacan- 

Center for People and 
Forests (RECOFTC) 

Partnerships and 
Fundraising Officer 

Bankok, Thai¬ 
land 

Until Filled 

https://drive.goo- 
gle.com/viewemg/ 
viewer?url=https:// 
www.recoftc.org/ 
recoftc/down- 

load/114475/4152 

Center for People and 
Forests (RECOFTC) 

Accounts Officer 

Bankok, Thai¬ 
land 

Until Filled 

https://drive.goo- 
gle. com/ vie wemg/ 
viewer?url=https:// 
www.recoftc.org/ 
recoftc/down- 

load/114394/4060 

Center for People and 
Forests (RECOFTC) 

Program Adminis¬ 
trative Officer 

Bankok, Thai¬ 
land 

Until Filled 

https://drive.goo- 
gle.com/viewemg/ 
viewer?url=https:// 
www.recoftc.org/ 
recoftc/down- 

load/114569/4245 

UNDP Asia & the 

Pacific 

FTA International 

Bankok, Thai¬ 
land 

Until Filled 

https://unjobs. 

org/vacan- 

International Foun¬ 
dation for Electoral 
Systems (IFES) 

Southeast Asia Regional 

Action Plan on Disability 

Inclusion Consultant 

Bankok, Thai¬ 
land 

Until Filled 

https://unjobs. 

org/vacan- 

DAI 

Chief of Party, 
Urban Adaptation 
Financing Activity 

Thailand 

Until Filled 

https://chm.tbe. 
taleo .net/chm04/ats/ 
careers/requisition. 
jsp?org=DAIN- 

Family Health Inter¬ 
national 360 

Regional Business 
Development Di¬ 
rector (GRS) 

Bangkok, 

Thailand 

Until filled 

https://unjobs. 

org/vacan- 

Family Health Inter¬ 
national 360 

Finance Officer 

Bangkok, 

Thailand 

Until filled 

https://unjobs. 

org/vacan- 
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Family Health Inter¬ 
national 360 

Business Develop¬ 
ment Officer 

Bangkok, 

Thailand 

Until Filled 

https ://jobs- 
fhi360.icims.com/ 
jobs/18516 

Family Health Inter¬ 
national 360 

Chief of Party, Con¬ 
trol and Prevention 

of Tuberculosis 

Bangkok, 

Thailand 

Until Filled 

https://jobs-fhi360. 

icims.com/jobs 

Family Health Inter¬ 
national 360 

Program Officer 

Bangkok, 

Thailand 

Until Filled 

https://jobs-fhi360. 

icims.com/jobs/ 

Family Health Inter¬ 
national 360 

Senior Technical 

Advisor for Control 

and Prevention of 

Tuberculosis 

Bangkok, 

Thailand 

Until Filled 

https://jobs-fhi360. 

icims.com/jobs/ 

International Justice 
Mission (IJM) 

Executive Assistant 

to the Field Office 

Director 

Bangkok, 

Thailand 

Until Filled 

https://unjobs. 

org/vacan- 

International Justice 
Mission (IJM) 

Data Analysis & 
Data Systems Spe¬ 
cialist 

Bangkok, 

Thailand 

Until Filled 

https://unjobs. 

org/vacan- 

International Justice 
Mission (IJM) 

Director of Inves¬ 
tigations and Law 
Enforcement De¬ 
velopment 

Bangkok, 

Thailand 

Until Filled 

https://unjobs. 

org/vacan- 

International Justice 
Mission (IJM) 

Lawyer 

Bangkok, 

Thailand 

Until Filled 

https ://www. ijm. 
org/careers/law- 
yer-bangkok 

International Justice 
Mission (IJM) 

Security Coordina¬ 
tor 

Bangkok, 

Thailand 

Until Filled 

https://www.ijm. 

org/careers/se- 

curity-coordina- 

tor-bangkok 

Intemews 

Regional Human 
Resources Officer 

Bangkok, 

Thailand 

Until Filled 

https://chm.tbe. 

taleo.net/ 

Oxfam 

Finance Officer 

Bangkok, 

Thailand 

Until Filled 

https://unjobs. 

org/vacan- 

Pact 

Senior AFOLU 

Advisor 

Bankok, Thai¬ 
land 

Until Filled 

https://unjobs. 

org/vacan- 
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Pact 

Gender and Social 

Inclusion Advisor 

Bankok, Thai¬ 
land 

Until Filled 

https://unjobs. 

org/vacan- 

Pact 

Communication and 
Outreach Manager 

Bankok, Thai¬ 
land 

Until Filled 

https://unjobs. 

org/vacan- 

Pact 

Chief of Party 
(COP) 

Thailand 

Until Filled 

http://pactworld. 

force.com/careers/ 

Pact 

Deputy Chief of 
Party (DCOP) 

Thailand 

Until Filled 

http://pactworld. 

force.com/careers/ 

Pact 

Monitoring and 
Evaluation Advisor 

Thailand 

Until Filled 

http://pactworld. 

force.com/careers/ 

ThoughtWorks, Inc. 

Software Developer 

Bangkok, 

Thailand 

Until Filled 

https ://www. 
thoughtworks.com/ 
jobs/566267 

ThoughtWorks, Inc. 

Quality Analyst 

Bangkok, 

Thailand 

Until Filled 

https://www. 
thoughtworks .com/ 
jobs/567464 

Winrock International 

Chief of Party 

Bangkok, 

Thailand 

Until Filled 

https://www.ap- 
pone.com/Main- 
InfoReq.asp?R_ 
ID= 1538295 

Winrock International 

Senior AFOLU 
(Agriculture/F orest- 
ry/Other Land Use) 
Advisor 

Bangkok, 

Thailand 

Until Filled 

https://www.ap- 

pone.com/Main- 

InfoReq.asp?R_ 

ID=1538326 

Winrock International 

Senior Finance 

Advisor 

Bangkok, 

Thailand 

Until Filled 

https://www.ap- 

pone.com/Main- 

InfoReq.asp?R_ 

ID=1538315 
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